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children are allowed to absent themselves altogether from school,
or to attend so irregularly as to be a constant source of annoyance
to the teachers and to render it impossible to give them any effective
instruction . . . they know by experience that the threats mean
nothing, that the School Board has no intention of proceeding to
extremities with them, and things go on as before. In many, indeed
in most, School Boards in the rural districts, the members are the
employers of juvenile labour. The law says they must see that the
children attend school, their own interest says that they must get
their trees planted, their turnips thinned, their potatoes gathered,
their cattle herded, as cheaply as possible." (Report of the Commit-
tee of Council on Education in Scotland, 1880-1, pp. 145-6.) In
spite of obstacles the majority of the School Boards did their utmost
to supply sufficient accommodation in the schools, and the counties
which were noted as being the most progressive were Bute, Peebles,
Dumfries, Fife, and Edinburgh. The Roman Catholics were fore-
most in the provision of voluntary schools. Dr. Kerr reported:
"I am not aware that a single school has been built in Glasgow for
some years by any other religious denomination. The example set
by the managers of these schools, in the interest they take in all that
concerns their welfare, is worthy of general imitation." (Report of
the Committee of Council on Education in Scotland, 1880-1, p. 124.)
Sir John Struthers, who succeeded Sir Henry Craik as Secretary
of the Education Department in 1904, accentuated the separation
between primary and post-primary education, although he realised
that this policy was opposed to Scottish tradition which had always
considered the parish schools as one of the sources supplying secon-
dary education. The parish schools, especially in rural districts, had
neither the buildings nor the staff nor the equipment to undertake
successfully the task of secondary instruction. Greater efficiency
could be obtained if secondary education were restricted to certain
well-equipped schools in each county and the remaining schools
concentrated on elementary education. The reorganisation was
strenuously opposed by Professor Laurie, who viewed with appre-
hension what he regarded as an encroachment of a Government
department upon the freedom of the schools.
The time was now ripe for new legislation, and the Education
(Scotland) Act of 1908 marked an important step towards the
unification of Scottish schools. "It gave broader and fuller interpre-
tation to the scope of education. It was the first Scottish Act to